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Salsify  is  a  hardy  biennial  belonging  to  the  same  family  of  plants  as 
chicory  and  dandelion.  It  is  commonly  referred  to  as  vegetable- 
oyster  or  oysterplant,  because  of  the  similarity  of  its  flavor  when 
cooked  to  that  of  oysters.  Commercial  production  of  salsify  in  this 
country  has  never  been  developed  on  a  large  scale,  although  it  is 
grown  generally  in  home  gardens  and  in  local  market  gardens  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  Northeastern  and  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
Salsify  is  one  of  the  few  vegetables  that  can  be  left  in  the  ground  over 
winter,  and,  like  parsnips,  it  can  be  dug  and  used  fresh  from  the 
garden  whenever  the  ground  is  not  frozen  hard. 

Salsify  requires  a  rather  long  growing  season;  therefore  it  should 
be  planted  early  in  the  spring.  The  plants  will  continue  to  grow  until 
late  in  the  fall,  and  the  roots  may  be  left  in  the  ground  until  they  are 
wanted  for  use  or  for  marketing.  In  sections  where  the  ground 
freezes  hard  during  the  winter,  it  is  advisable  to  dig  a  portion  of  the 
crop  in  the  fall  and  store  it  either  in  a  cold  cellar  or  in  an  outdoor  pit, 
where  it  can  be  reached  whenever  needed.  When  stored  in  a  cellar, 
salsify  should  be  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  carrots  or  parsnips, 
and  it  is  a  good  idea  to  cover  the  roots  with  some  material  such  as 
moist  sand  to  prevent  their  drying  out.  In  general,  salsify  is  easy  to 
grow  and  has  no  serious  insect  or  disease  enemies. 

Varieties 

Mammoth  Sandwich  Island  is  the  variety  of  salsify  listed  by  most 
seedsmen  and  also  the  one  most  grown.  Another  variety,  known  as 
Long  Black  or  Scorzonera,  although  not  a  true  salsify,  is  handled  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  The  Long  Black  has  long,  fleshy  roots  with 
black  skin,  while  the  Mammoth  Sandwich  Island  has  almost  white  or 
slightly  yellowish  skin. 

Methods  of  Culture 

The  cultural  requirements  of  salsify  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
parsnips.  It  requires  a  deep,  moist,  fertile,  loamy  soil  in  order  to 
produce  heavy  yields  and  well-formed  roots.  Shallow  soils  and  those 
that  are  stony  or  extremely  heavy  tend  to  produce  misshapen, 
branched  roots.  Salsify  has  a  rather  high  lime  requirement  and 
therefore  thrives  best  on  calcareous  soils,  or  responds  well  to  applica- 
tions of  lime  if  planted  on  strongly  acid  soils.     The  lime  requirements 
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of  strongly  acid  soils,  however,  should  be  determined  by  an  acidity 
test. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  soil  can  be  well 
prepared.  For  hand  cultivation,  the  seed  should  be  planted  in  drill 
rows  15  to  18  inches  apart;  for  field  culture,  the  rows  should  be  at 
least  24,  and  preferably  30  inches  apart.  The  seed  should  be  planted 
with  a  seed  drill  and  should  be  covered  to  a  depth  of  about  1  inch. 
Salsify  seed,  like  that  of  parsnips,  does  not  retain  its  viability  for  more 
than  1  year;  therefore,  when  seed  is  purchased  there  should  be  assur- 
ance that  it  is  fresh.  The  seed  is  produced  the  second  season  after 
planting. 

The  usual  rate  of  seeding  in  the  home  garden  is  1  ounce  of  seed  to 
100  feet  of  row.  To  plant  an  acre,  8  to  10  pounds  of  seed  will  be 
required  with  the  rows  24  to  30  inches  apart.  Sufficient  seed  should 
always  be  used  to  insure  a  good  stand.  A  certain  amount  of  thinning 
is  usually  necessary  in  order  to  have  the  plants  stand  about  2  to  4 
inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

As  is  true  of  most  root  crops,  rather  high  soil  fertility  is  essential 
for  good  yields.  An  ample  supply  of  humus,  supplemented  by  plenty 
of  phosphorus  and  potash,  should  be  available  to  the  growing  crop. 
Well-decomposed  stable  manure,  plus  an  application  of  1,000  pounds 
to  the  acre  of  a  high-grade  complete  fertilizer,  such  as  one  containing 
4  percent  of  nitrogen,  10  percent  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  8  to  10  per- 
cent of  potash,  is  recommended. 

Marketing 

The  roots  are  not  ready  for  marketing  until  quite  late  in  the  fall 
and  in  most  cases  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  until  there  is  a 
demand  for  them.  In  some  cases  the  roots  are  dug,  and, after  the  tops 
have  been  partially  trimmed,  they  are  embedded  in  moist  sand  in 
trenches  or  in  cellars  until  wanted  for  use  or  for  marketing.  Any  of 
the  roots  that  are  left  in  the  ground  over  winter  should  be  dug  before 
the  top  growth  starts,  otherwise  the  roots  become  woody  and  strong 
in  flavor.  In  preparing  salsify  for  the  market  the  roots  are  washed, 
trimmed,  and  tied  in  bunches  containing  10  to  15  roots  according  to 
the  size  of  the  individual  roots.  In  some  cases  all  but  2  or  3  inches  of 
the  top  growth  is  trimmed  away  and  the  bunches  are  tied  in  two 
places,  just  above  the  tops  of  the  roots  and  near  their  lower  ends  in 
order  to  hold  the  bunches  firm  and  solid.  Salsify  is  usually  sold  by 
the  bunch,  but  on  some  markets  it  is  sold  by  the  pound. 

Uses 

Salsify  is  used  in  soups  and  stews  to  which  it  imparts  a  very  pleasing 
flavor  similar  to  that  of  oysters.  It  is  also  boiled,  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  creamed  like  asparagus,  or  it  is  cut  in  long  strips,  boiled,  and  then 
fried  in  butter,  or  it  may  be  mashed  and  served  with  butter.  The 
mashed  salsify  may  be  made  into  small  cakes,  coated  with  cracker 
crumbs  or  cracker  meal,  and  fried  in  deep  fat  like  oysters.  Treated  in 
this  manner  salsify  is  a  very  good  substitute  for  fried  oysters. 
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